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FROM Alaska to the South Pacific 
Islands, Australia, India, North Africa, 
Iceland, and the front lines of Italy, there 
will be American Christmas dinners eaten 
by Americans. There will be turkey on 
ships steaming through the seven seas, 
and in the mess halls of all cantonments at 
home. Some 9 million men will be having 
Christmas dinner away from home in camps 
here and in far places. 

If we miss an item here and there from 
our Christmas fare or use some self- 
restraint in confining our Christmas menus 
at home to a good substantial meal with- 
out too many extras that might be wasted, 
we can know that what luxuries we have 
lopped off have gone to make up these 
dinners for our armed forces. 

The feeding of 9 million men under the 
exigencies of war means more than the 
immediate meal. It means great food 
banks placed in all strategic areas ready 
for them when the fortunes of war dictate 
a move. This great job of feeding the 
Army is as important as supplying them 
with ammunition. It is a detailed job, 
vast in its scope, the plans for which are 
worked out far ahead. 

A soldier eats 5 pounds of food per 
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day, 25 percent more than the average 
civilian. Multiply that by 9 million 
and the daily consumption amounts to a 
huge pile of food. Add to that stocks at 
island ports, shipping points, supply 
depots, and advance posts and you have a 
mountain of food. We never before had 
a war like this one and never before such 
a military force and never before such a 
military food supply problem. 

Soldiers and sailors work hard. They 
need good chow and lots of it. Good 
chow means food not only in quantities 
but the right nutritional combination 
of foods that will make for good health 
and vigorous action. Poor food causes 
grousing. Good food contributes to 
morale. The military policy is to give 
men what they want and what’s good 
for them. 

The food which the military forces 
have claimed from our total supply is 
claimed on the simple basis of menus. 
Menus like we prepare for a week at 
home. They are made up of good nutri- 
tious food balanced in diet and variety. 


Once these menus are set up and multi- 
plied by the hundreds of thousands, the 
food must be procured and processed so 
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that a balanced meal can be had under 
all of the diversified climates and cir- 
cumstances of military operations. 

Our military forces are operating in and 
trained for every climate in every type of 
country, for jungles, deserts, mountains, 
arctic areas, as well as our own temperate 
climate. Food must be as specialized as 
their clothing. 

For soldiers in training the supply 
problem is not materially different from 
those of our civilian population. There 
it is possible to use relatively bulky prod- 
ucts and to substitute freely as crops come 
in. Local as well as distant markets are 
drawn upon for supplies. 

But for battling troops in overseas 
areas—that is a different problem. There 
perishability, storability, and compact- 
ability are all vital factors. Here the 
need is for maximum nutrients with suffi- 
cient appetite appeal that can be delivered 
with a minimum of shipping space and 
processed so that they are easily prepared. 
Water and other inert material must be 
eliminated or reduced. Food must be so 
preserved that it does not spoil under field 
operating conditions and as much of the 
actual cooking of the food as possible must 
be done here in this country. Packaging 
must lend itself to landing through the 
surf, in the dark, or under enemy fire. 

Various rations have been developed, 
the food has been procured for them and 
processed to meet the great variety of 
climates, terrains, and military action, 
where soldiers must be fed. 

So if we should miss some item from 
our Christmas dinner, we can know that a 
great portion of what we miss has gone to 
make up these Christmas dinners of our 
armed forces in the far places of the world. 
These dinners are made from food drawn 
from our total food supply. They have 
been processed, packaged, and shipped to 
fill the requirements of the Quartermaster’s 
concise description ‘‘adequate food of 
approved quality shall be available to our 
soldiers wherever they are, when and as 
needed.”’ 
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We share milk 


When Federal Milk Conservation comes to 
your town, help make it work. If this program 
fails, consumer rationing may be the next step. 


SUPPOSE you had two cows. And 
those two cows kept your family sup- 
plied with milk the year round. There 
was easily enough for all to drink—some 
for cream—some for butter—some for 
cooking. To top that off, there was 
some extra to sell. 

And supposing that for years you had 
been urging your family to drink more 
milk, without success. 

Then, suddenly about a year or so ago 
your family all started taking your advice. 
They drank so much more milk that you 
thought first of getting an extra cow. 
But you decided that with feed short- 
ages, no hired help any more, it would 
not be practical to get another cow al- 
though you could increase production 
of milk a little by being more careful 
how your cows were fed and cared for. 

So you decided to make the milk from 
your two cows stretch over your family’s 
needs. First, you cut down on _ the 
cream and heavy cream desserts. You 
cut down some on butter. You sold a 
little less. And you let the family con- 
tinue to drink more fluid milk because 
you knew that when they took milk 
that way they got all of its food value. 

But, though you did all this, your 
family’s fluid milk appetite just kept 
getting bigger and bigger. It was threat- 
ening to take over entirely—leaving very 
little for other uses and none to sell. 
‘What would be your next step? Proba- 
bly you'd begin to control your family’s 
fluid milk consumption—cut it down arbi- 
trarily until it seemed logical to get 
another cow. 


Uncle Sam's Problem, Too 


If all this had happened to you, you'd 
understand without any figures, speeches, 
or advertisements just why the Federal 
Government has finally had to control the 
sale of fluid milk. 

For the same thing has been happening 
on a national scale. 


We've been drinking 
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more and more and more milk since the 
beginning of the war. We were up 20 
percent over 1941 last summer and going 
up about 1 percent a month. 

We probably would have been eating 
more cheese—and butter, too, and other 
milk products—if we had had a chance. 
But these were rationed and we couldn't. 
So those of us who had more money to 
spend usually spent some of it on food and 
on the unrationed foods primarily. Fluid 
milk, with its high nutritive value was a 
natural way to invest food dollars, and a 
smart way from the standpoint of diet 
improvement. Except for the fact that 
wartime demands for milk exceed present 
production possibilities, the up in milk 
drinking would be most heartily encour- 
aged—and will be when the war ends. 

For a while, our emphasis on milk 
drinking had no noticeable effect on the 
supply. For our up in production was 
taking care of our up in fluid milk and 
also, allowing extra for some increase in 
many manufactured milk products. 

All went well until milk production 
stopped increasing. In 1942 we hit an all- 
time high in milk production. But 1943 
just barely kept up with 1942 for the first 
7 months, and will likely fall slightly 
below it for the last 5 months. Production 
was nearing the highest point it could, 
experts said, under wartime conditions. 
But there was that continued 1 percent 
up, every month, in milk drinking. 

Something had to give, and did. You 
can’t drink all that extra milk and have 
just as much left to put into milk products, 
too. By September 1942, the production 
of evaporated milk, dried skim milk, and 
American cheese had fallen off 20 percent 
of what it had been in 1942. Butter was 
just holding its own. All would go down 
further, if something were not done to 
curb milk drinking. 

Less manufactured dairy products natu- 
rally meant less cheese, evaporated milk, 
dried milk, and butter for us all. But the 









place it really would hurt eventually 
would be at the fighting fronts. 

War needs for our milk and milk prod- 
ucts have gone up. Not only has our force 
of fighting men continued to grow, but 
more of them have been sent overseas. We 
must send concentrated food products with 
them—butter, cheese, evaporated milk, 
milk powder—wherever they go. Of 
course, too, we must continue to supply 
them with milk and milk products in this 
country, where our Army and Navy feed- 
ing programs are building the world’s 
healthiest fighting force. Total war 
needs for milk products for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1944, will be almost 50 
percent above needs a year earlier. 

Less manufactured milk products would 
also mean less butter than the little we 
are sending for the hard-hitting Russian 
soldier and less dried skim milk and 
cheese to help Britain keep up the protein 
content of the diet of her workers—the 
ones who are making planes and tanks. 
It could mean, in the long run, a longer 
war. To top that off, any cut in evapo- 
rated milk would eventually deprive 
many babies of that form of milk. 

Obviously, something had to be done 
to control sales cf fluid milk. 

But what? Rationing? Not if it could 
be helped, hoped everyone. Not only 
would rationing of such a_ perishable 
product be complex, expensive, but ra- 
tioning might tend to cut down milk 
in well-supplied areas without making 
any more available in milk-short areas. 
If you had to set a fair national ration, 
you'd have to set one possible for all 
sections of the country. This would of 
necessity be nearer the national low than 
the national high. 

The new Federal Milk Conservation 
Program has been worked out to put a 
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Since the beginning of the war we've been drinking more and more milk in fluid form— 


a fine thing from the nutrition angle. Milk production, however, couldn't keep pace: 


damper on any further increase in milk 
consumption—but without formal ra- 
tioning. If it does not work, however, 
rationing is the logical next step. 

Milk Sales Quotas first went into effect 
in cities of 100,000 or more in October and 
November, and will soon be working in 
most cities of 50,000 and up. Most 
thickly populated areas usually are the 
ones with the most critical milk problems. 

By this program, milk is limited by a 
system of dealer quotas. That is, milk 
dealers in the community are allowed to 
seil only a certain amount of milk. They 
in turn pass on limitations to their cus- 
tomers, such as hotels, restaurants, home 
milk routes, and grocery stores. These in 
turn pass the limitations on to you. 

So far, in all the cities under milk con- 
trol, quotas for dealers have been 100 
percent of their sales for last June for milk 
and 75 percent for cream, cottage cheese, 
chocolate milk, buttermilk, and cther 
fluid milk byproducts. Each dealer may 
sell that percentage of June sales ard no 
more, except under special local conditions 
which will, of course, have to be recog- 
nized. Since June is a fairly high milk 
production month, it isn’t likely that most 
dealers will be able to keep up with June 
sales at all times in the winter months 
when production always goes down. To 
some extent, however, milk supplies can 
be boosted by the 25 percent cut in the 
milk for cream and milk byproducts. 

In areas that are critically short of 
milk a milk agent who has been ap- 
pointed by the Director of FDA to ad- 
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minister the program, may work out 
with dealers a priority system for cus- 
tomers, so that most urgent milk needs 
may be met first. Hospitals and schools 
would come first on such lists—hotels 
and restaurants later. 

In turn, grocers and milkmen usually 
work out their own systems of priorities, 
putting families with children or invalids 
ahead of those made up of healthy adults. 


What You Can Do 


When milk comes to 
your town, here are some of the ways 
you can help to make it work successfully 
and make sure that your family’s diet 
does not suffer if you have to cut: 


conservation 


1. Consider your milk order. Could 
you do with less in this wartime emer- 
gency? You could if you have been 
wasting instead of using sour milk, or 
if you have poured unused milk down 
the sink. You can if you are taking 
over a pint apiece per adult per day. 
You can cut even more if you use much 
cheese, much ice cream, or much butter- 
milk in your meals—or if your family 
takes many milk shakes or milk drinks 
at meals away from home. Remember, 
too, that enriched bread contains some 
milk solids in the form of the dried skim 
milk added to it. 


2. Begin to patronize cne dealer at the 
beginnir.g of milk control. If your milk- 
man has taken on so many new customers 
since June that he has to cut some of his 
customers, including you, off his route, 
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War demands are urgent for barrels and 
barrels of easy-to-ship dried-milk powder. 


there may be another milk company in 
town that has enough milk to take on new 
customers. If you buy atthe grocery store, 
get the habit of buying from the same one 
each time. You can’t blame the grocer for 
favoring regular customers. He has no 
way of knowing that a stranger isn’t just 
shopping around and buying more than a 
fair share under present supply conditions. 

3. Use every bit of milk. Keep it clean, 
cold, and covered until you serve. Cook 
all milk dishes at low or moderate tempera- 
tures, for best results. 

4. Don’t try to increase your milk 
orders now unless you have an excep- 
tionally strong case for your family. 

5. Share your milk order fairly within 
your family. Babies, children, invalids, 
pregnant women, and nursing mothers are 
priority milk drinkers. Milk is our best 
food source of calcium—the mineral that 
makes up most of our bony framework and 
our teeth. We need the most calcium and 
hence the most milk when our bones and 
teeth are being formed—when we are 
growing. Invalids need mi!k because it is 
a food easily digested and packs more of 
the nutrients needed for body upkeep and 
upbuilding than any other one food. It is 
bland and easy to take in some form even 
by the invalids with the most finicky 
appetites. 

6. Try to appreciate your dealer’s prob- 
lem. He may have to reduce your order 
slightly to take care of some new babies in 
town. He may reduce your order of 
cream or cottage cheese so that he won't 
have to cut your milk order. He needs 
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your help and understanding to make the 
program work. 

7. If you feel you have been compelled, 
as a wartime measure, to cut down on milk 
more than is safe nutritionally, study your 
Basic 7 Food Chart of the foods needed in 
the diet every day for health. All milk 
and milk products are in Group 4. 

Nutrition experts in the War Food 
Administration suggest that if Group 4 
is scarce, you make up for it in a measure 
by eating more from Groups 1, 5, and 6. 
These groups will furnish food values you 
reduce when you cut down on milk. 

Group 1 consists of green and yellow 
vegetables. Group 5 is the protein group— 
includes meat, fish, poultry, eggs, dried 
beans and peas, soybeans, nuts, and peanut 
butter. Group 6 is made up of the cereals 
—the ones in their natural whole grain 
form, or enriched, or restored with vita- 
mins and minerals in the original kernel. 


8. As far as any cut in cream is con- 
cerned, the biggest problem there will be 
is one of adjusting tastes. Cream contains 
more fat and vitamin A but less of the 
valuable milk solids which are found 
below the cream line. Green and yellow 
vegetables and yellow fruits can also 
supply you with vitamin A, economically. 
Meat drippings furnish fat. 

9. If you feel that milk control is not 
working as it should in your locality or 
have any complaints to make about the 
way the system is working, write or tele- 
phone your local milk agent. 


Latest of Many Steps 


Because milk is an important fighting 
food, both at home and abroad, the Food 





Butter is one of the important manufactured mi 
was beginning to feel the pinch before we curbed milk drinking. 
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Distribution Administration has watched 


it closely. Since the beginning of the 
war, a number of control measures have 
been put into operation to channel milk 
into the outlets where it would do the 
most good. 

It may help in understanding the total 
milk situation to review some of these 
other control measures. 

Cream.—Since November 1942 cream has 
been limited to 19 percent butterfat con- 
tent. Recently, the limitation was made 
more stringent by adding a restriction 
against putting extra milk solids in cream 
or cream products to make them heavier. 
The idea of limiting the butterfat content 
of cream was to spread the butterfat 
further. For this same reason, farmers 
are encouraged to deliver milk whole to 
market rather than separating it and sell- 
ing only the cream. Cutting out extra 
heavy cream should save nearly 2 billion 
pounds of milk for more important dairy 
foods this year. 

Ice cream.—Since February 1943, makers 
of ice cream and related products have had 
to limit the milk solids in frozen dairy 
foods to 65 percent of the quantities they 
normally use. By limiting the amount of 
milk that went into this semi-luxury prod- 
uct, we'll save about enough milk in 1943 
to make 98 million pounds of butter and 
68 million pounds of dried skim milk. 

Burter.—This has been under rationing 
since March 29, 1943. Since February, the 
Government has required manufacturers to 
set aside part of each month’s production 
for military, lend-lease, and other war 
purchases. The percentage varies from 
month to month, from 50 percent in the 
season of high production to none. 
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Cheese.—All cheese except soft perishable 
ones went under rationing March 29, 1943. 
All the rest except cottage, pot, and 
baker’s cheese were rationed June 6. Civil- 
ian consumption also has been limited by 
Government set-aside orders since Febru- 
ary. These orders, like the butter orders, 
help keep civilian supplies level the year- 
round by taking most of the cheese needed 
by the Government during the months 
when most cheese is produced. 

Dried skim milk.—Since July 1943, the 
Government has been taking 75 percent of 
the monthly production. The bread order 
of January 18, calling for enrichment with 
milk solids, had to be changed in July 
because the civilian supply of milk solids 
was short, as war demands became more 
urgent. 

Condensed and Evaporated Milk.—These 
products went under rationing, June 2, to 
assure children of their fair share. It is 
estimated that children will need 23 bil- 
lion of the 30 billion cases available to 
civilians this year, or 18 out of every 21 
cans. No set-aside order has been needed 
so far to allow the Government to buy the 
amount allocated to it. 

Thus, as civilians we have already cut 
out whipping cream entirely and have 
limited the milk going into ice cream. 
We are sharing our butter, our cheese, our 
evaporated milk, and our skim milk pow- 
der and whole milk powder with our own 
fighting men and our fighting allies. 

Now, if the fluid milk and cream control 
orders operate successfully, we civilians 
can be sure of getting about as much milk 
and milk products as we need for health 
without cutting into supplies needed by 
our fighting men and our allies. 





When we eat cheese, such as this favorite Swiss, we're getting 
practically all the valuable nutrients we get when we drink milk. 


Saint Nick is having trouble with priorities. You 
They take no 


essential material—not even money— 
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can help him with these gifts. 


and little manpower. 
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STOCKINGS will bulge and trees will 
sag again this Christmas morning, as 
always. Santa will get his work done, 
one way or another, war or no war. 
This year, though, he needs a little extra 
help from all of us. Not money this 
time, but ingenuity, is needed. Over- 
seas gifts, of course, have been on their 
way long since. Now it is a question 
of remembering all the family and friends 
and still having something left over for 
war bonds and stamps. It’s almost too 
late for all those clever, original things 
you were going to make out of nothing. 
But if you stick to the simple ones, per- 
haps you can still cover your list without 
an extravagant last-minute splurge. 
Since salvage is the order of the day 
why not try it in your own home for 
Christmas gifts? War has made many 
of the materials, once used for home- 
made toys, collector’s items in every 
sense of the word. Old inner tubes, silk 
stockings, cardboard, wire, orange crates, 
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and apple boxes are in demand for other 
roles just now. But there are other 
things you can use. Go through the 
attic and cellar, your desk, the bottom 
drawers of chests and dressers, the scrap 
bag, the button box, the storage closet, 
and see what you can find. Chances 
are you'll turn up at least half of the 
things mentioned on these pages. Match 
them to vour list and go to work. 


Salvage for Santa 


Fountain pens are hard to get, so are 
cigarette lighters. In desk drawers and 
boxes you may find discarded ones. 
They can be repaired and sent on their 
way, to some lucky person. 

Skates, both roller and ice, are more 
highly prized than ever now. If there’s a 
pair the children in the family have out- 
grown, or lost interest in, pass them along 
to some child you think they’ll fit. Miss- 
ing wheels or straps might be salvaged 
from skates that are beyond use. 
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Toys that your child has discarded, per- 
haps because they won't run or are broken 
in some small way, can be sent to a doll 
hospital or Fixit Shop. In many cities 
the fixit shops are run by the Defense Con- 
sumer Corps. Perhaps there is one in 
your town. A coat of paint, a little 
tinkering with the mechanism, and an- 
other bit of First Aid to Santa is ready. 

Kitchenware — especially knives and 
spoons—will be received with wild cheers 
by new housekeepers in or near war plant 
areas. In one such neighborhood a bride 
was recently seen buying a motor picnic 
hamper just to get the knives and forks 
which went with it. Look over your own 
supply and burnish up a few you can spare 
and let them do war work as well as spread 
Season's cheer. 

Buttons into earrings—get some earring 
bases at the 5- and 10-cent store, also some 
good glue. Now go through your button 
box and select the most unusual pair of 
buttons you can find. Glue them to the 
5- and 10-cent store bases and there’s a gift 
you can be proud of. 


Attic Treasures 


If you’re a box hoarder you’re lucky 
now, for boxes make wonderful things— 
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wagons, trucks, a nest of blocks that fit 
inside each other. Wooden spools, too, 
are things to treasure for toymaking. 
They can form the wheels or other vital 
parts of cars and locomotives. A string 
of spools makes a gift for a baby. Dolls 
and a whole array of animals, too, can be 
made from spools, strung on shoe strings 
or bits of twine. Be certain, however, if 
you use any paint that it contains no lead. 

Shoe boxes placed end to end, make 
a circus train. Slit sides to imitate 
bars. Make animals from peanuts. 

Cigar boxes make doll tables. Use 
clothespins for legs, and then paint. 

Oatmeal boxes cut in half, the long 
way, make doll cradles. Cover with 
samples of wallpaper and tuck in a bright- 
colored scrap of cloth for a coverlet. 

These firm round boxes also make won- 
derful knitting bags. Use a large oatmeal 
box. Cover lid and box with wall paper 
or glazed chintz. Make holes in box 
below lid—one on each side. Insert ends 
of heavy cord (middy tie cord is good) 
through holes; tie large knots on inside 
of box, and adjust cord to proper length. 

Typewriter ribbon boxes and face pow- 
der boxes make handy sewing kits. 
Larger kits can be made from cigar or 
candy boxes, using pasteboard partitions 
for the spools, needles, etc. 

Safety match boxes—6 of these will 
make a little 6-drawer bureau for a child’s 
toy or for a desk for stamps, clips, etc. 
Use paper brads for drawer pulls. Glue 
together and cover top and sides with 
bright paper or cloth. 

An old fur coat that’s beyond repair can 
make a lovely robe for the baby carriage, 
and linings for hoods for the children or 
the airplane spotter. 

Felt hats can be turned into all sorts of 
useful little things. The crown of a 
grown-up’s hat can make a child’s beanie. 
If the felt is dark fasten or decorate with 
bright yarn—pen wipers, hot plate mats, 
pot holders, needle cases, are just a few of 
the possibilities. A combination thimble 
holder and needle case in the shape of a 
tiny sombrero is easily made. 


From Scrap Bag to Christmas Tree 


Soft toys to beckon from stocking tops, 
or dangle enticingly from the boughs of 
the Christmas tree, can be made from any 
sturdy material—not just dolls, but rab- 
bits, frogs, cats, and anything else you can 
get or make a pattern for. Old corduroy 
is especially good for these, with a stuffing 
of any kind of clean scraps, or cotton. No 
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kapok this year. Search your button box 
for eyes. A Topsy doll or black kitty doll 
is easy if you start with a black sock. 

Strips of cloth or bits of string can be 
rolled into handballs. 

Scraps of heavy material are wonderful. 
The smallest scraps can be used for bean 
bags, or pot holders; larger pieces are good 
for shoe bags, wall pockets, extra heavy 
aprons. Still larger pieces can be used for 
ironing board covers, or clothes basket 
liners. If there is a good piece of crash or 
bright awning material use it for a draw- 
string handbag. It may be made any size, 
for which you have enough material—the 
bigger the better these days. 

Pad a brick and cover with the heaviest 
scrap you have. It makes a good door 
stop. Make a pair and call them book 
ends. Old felt hats are good for this. 

An old sweater can be unravelled and 
knit into a baby’s jacket, or used to knit 
or crochet a beanie to match or contrast 
with a girl’s winter coat. 

If there are scraps of wool in many 
colors, tie them into dolls like those on 
page 8. 

Flannel or outing flannel scraps make 
bed socks, or a mitt to sew on the back of 
a dust cloth. 

A piece of glazed chintz can be made 
into a little make-up cape or combing 
jacket. No more rubber ones in the 5 and 
10 this year. 

A bit of velvet or velveteen could be 
used for a wrist pincushion to give to 
someone who sews. Make the cushion 


any size your material allows, and fasten 
to a wrist length piece of elastic, if you 


have it. If not, sew on two pieces of 
ribbon long enough to tie. 


**Loving Hands From Home”’ 


In this group are gifts that require 
only loving hands and a little time. 

Snapshot album of the service boy or girl.— 
Dig up all the pictures you can find and 
make them into a small album for mother. 

Crossword puzzle book—A home-made 
crossword puzzle book makes an enter- 
taining gift. Cut crossword puzzles from 
newspapers, magazines, etc. Mount each 
on a separate sheet and make into loose- 
leaf book. Put the answers in an envelope 
glued inside the back cover: Make a 
cover of cardboard which has been covered 
with wallpaper, cretonne, or oilcloth: 

Recipe books.—Wartime recipes typewrit- 
ten and bound into a small book, covered 
with cardboard and cloth or bright paper. 

Puggles.—Paste a bright picture from a 








magazine or catalog on heavy cardboard. 
When dry, cut into several pieces and mix 
up in a shallow box. 

Desk set.—Use cardboard with oilcloth 
or stiff paper for corners for the blotter 
pad. A cigar box covered or painted to 
match for letter holder. Small cosmetic 
jars, decorated and labeled: Stamps, Clips. 

Labels.—Make a nicely lettered set to be 
glued on jars and cans that are used 
permanently. 

Give the canisters in the kitchen a new 
coat of bright paint and stencil on the 
names of the contents. 


From the Woods 

Christmas greens.—If you are lucky 
enough to live in the country or can take 
a hike to some nearby woods, gather some 
































greens for your city-bound friends. Last 
year there were very few in the markets. 
This year there will probably be even less. 
Manpower is the reason. Take a spray 
of spruce, fir, pine, holly, cedar, or balsam 
to your neighbor, or send a shoe box full 
to a far away friend. It will bring the 
tang of country Christmas with it. 

Lapel gadgets.—Make these of nuts and 
acorns and tiny pine cones. Nuts must 
be polished, shellacked, and waxed. 


Victory Garden Specials 

Seeds for gifts—Why not give the 
friend who admired your garden last 
summer some packets of seeds you have 
gathered? Make envelopes for them of 
colored paper or appropriate pages from 
a seed catalog. 

Canned fruit. —Whether 
wrapped festively or not, they'll be 
welcome Christmas greetings. 


vegetables or 


Christmas Trees 


There'll be plenty of real trees in the 
woods. Thinning of dense forests is 
desirable and if good forestry practice 
is followed, trees holiday size can be cut 
without waste of future lumber. 
But the supply depends also on man- 
power and shipping. As was the case 
last year shipments will be permitted 
only in rough 

Be especially 
Test your old 
can’t get new 


any 


box cars. 
careful of fire this year. 
lights for defects. You 
ones. It’s a good idea 
to try fireproofing your tree. Chemists 
recommend standing the freshly cut tree 
in a solution of ammonium sulphate. 
Use 1 pound of the chemical dissolved 
in 14 pints of water for every 4 pounds 
the tree weighs. Let it stand in a small- 
mouthed container until as much of the 
solution as possible is absorbed. The 
tree won't be absolutely fireproof, but 
it will not ignite as quickly as if it had 
not been treated. 

Trimmings.—There’ll be some new orna- 
ments but not enough for everyone to have 











all they want. 
tinfoil. 

Paper chains.—Cut narrow lengths of 
colored paper and paste together in links. 
Colored pages from magazines will do for 
this. 

Angels, stars, tiny Christmas trees.—These 
can be cut from paper of any color and hung 
on the trees by a loop of string. 

Fireproof cotton may not be available in 
your store this year, but you can make 
your own if you're planning a snow scene 
under the tree. Spread ordinary cotton on 
a concrete floor, or any place that water 
won't injure. Sprinkle with a solution 
made by dissolving 7 ounces of borax, 3 
ounces of boric acid, and 1}4 ounces of soap 
powder in 2 quarts of hot water. Let the 
cotton dry thoroughly before handling. 
It is much easier to fireproof absorbent 
cotton than raw cotton. Omit the soap 
powder if you use absorbent cotton. 

Wrappings.—Try wrapping all the chil- 
dren’s gifts in the funnies. They'll love it. 
Perhaps other folks will too. 


If You Must Spend Money... 


Spend it on the boy or girl in the 
service, still in this country. A good 
general rule about gifts for them is: 
Nothing they can get at the Post Ex- 
change. If they haven’t a good watch 
and a nice small camera, pool your funds 
and get one or both. Magazine sub- 
scriptions are excellent gifts, provided they 
are not duplicates. And don’t forget, for 
girls, young or old, a corsage of war 
savings stamps is fetching and patriotic. 

All of this is just a starter. Once you 
begin salvaging for Christmas you'll have 
your own ideas, no doubt. In any event 
you'll give first aid to Santa by your 
efforts and save for bonds for Victory. 


No newly made tinsel or 
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Make your 


linens last 


Proper care spells long life for linens—pays 


big dividends in added beauty and service. 


LINENS like care. So do their sister 
fabrics, cottons and rayons, often used 
in weaving household linens these days. 
Making them last is one of the busy 
homemaker’s many war jobs, for the 
more linens saved the fewer have to be 
made and the more men, machines, and 
materials are released for the vital jobs 
of war. 

First step is the stoppage of bad prac- 
tices that have a tendency to wear linens 
out. Many a break or tear in a table- 
cloth can be traced to the bad habit, 
on the part of some member of the family, 
of absent-mindedly marking on the cloth 
with a knife or fork. At the time it 
may seem that no damage is being done, 
but the fiber may be so weakened that 
a hole will develop in laundering. 

Creases, too, are hard on household 
“linens.’’ Tablecloths and napkins gener- 
ally wear out where creases have been 
ironed intothem. The same thing is true 
of sheets and towels. Try to have as 
few folds as possible, and instead of 
ironing them in, fold the cloth, napkin, 
sheet, or towel after ironing. In those 
cases where a center crease is necessary, 
change the fold with each ironing and 
make the others by hand. Don’t iron 
your turkish towels; if their loops are 
flattened, they will not absorb moisture 
readily. Shake the towel well be- 
fore it is hung up to dry and again when 
it is being folded. That will make it 
soft and fluffy. 

Washing can be wearing. Strenuous 
rubbing and scrubbing wear out fibers. 
Using washing soda or strong alkali 
solutions in very hot water is apt to be 
injurious to linen, cotton, or rayon. 
Strong bleaches are too. Keep your 
household ‘‘linens’’ white by hanging them 
out to dry in the sun. And be sure to 


hang them half over the line for pinning 
at the corners is apt to make them tear. 
Napkins and tablecloths don’t need starch. 
but if you feel you must use it, use it 
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sparingly. Linen fibers may crack if 
starched too stiffly. The same thing 
can happen if they are allowed to freeze 
while drying. 

Stains are another problem. Most im- 
portant thing is this: Don’t let the stains 
‘*set.’’ They should be removed as soon 
as possible. Cold water will take out 
most of them if they are treated immedi- 
ately. Don’t use hot water on the un- 
knowns; that may set the stain. Bleaches 
differ with the stain. A handy bulletin 
entitled, ‘‘Stain Removal From Fabrics,”’ 
gives information on what to use. You 
can get this bulletin by writing to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, Washington 25, D. C., and 
asking for Farmers’ Bulletin 1474. 

With household linens as with other 
things, a stitch in time saves nine. Catch 
the small holes right away before washing 
and you’re not apt to have big ones to 
fill in. Repair worn selvages on bath 
mats and bath towels by stitching to a 
narrow tape when they first begin to fray, 
or turn the selvage itself down once and 
stitch two or three times on the machine. 
Darn small holes in the body of a towel or 
bath mat by clipping off the loose loop 
yarns even with the edge of the hole, 
then use darning cotton and mend with a 
plain darn. 

When hems on sheets split along the 
fold, trim off the frayed edges, turn them 
in and overhand the two together. Pillow- 
cases worn along the side folds can be 
repaired by ripping out the end hem where 
it crosses the folds, making a seam deep 
enough to catch the line of wear, and 
restitching the hem. Good tablecloths or 
napkins that develop holes should be 
repaired with yarns from the fabric, even 
if one napkin has to be sacrificed to get 
ravelings. If patching is needed, cut a 
piece from an old cloth or similar pattern 
and work a monogram over the patch. 
This hides the patch, makes the blemish 
a blossom. Other tips for keeping house- 








hold linens mended you'll find in a book- 
let-—‘*A B C’s of Mending,”’ Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1925 that may be obtained from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, Washington 25, D. C. 

Those of your ‘“‘fancier’’ linens that 
you've decided to store away for the dura- 
tion will keep best in a place where it is 
cool, dry, and dark. Best choice is a well- 
ventilated closet on first or second floors. 
Put them away clean, for food spots are 
happy hunting grounds for mildew. Wrap 
both linens and cottons in tissue paper or 
old sheeting. 

The sheets and other linens which you 
use every day should be piled so that the 
freshly laundered ones are at the bottom 
of the pile. This keeps them all wearing 
equally, gives them a chance to make a 
come-back after using. 

Now for the replacements. January, 
the month for white goods buying is not 
far away, but that doesn’t mean you should 
rush out and put the Christmas checks you 
get from Aunt Agatha and Uncle George 
and the rest of your relatives into house- 
hold linens instead of war bonds. The 
war bonds won't deteriorate hoarded 
away; the linens will. Buy only what you 
need to fill the place of things worn out. 
You won’t find luxuries or novelties; but 
the necessities will be there, in spite of 
occasional local shortages which crop up 
because of poor distribution. Colors 
aren’t as varied as they used to be, owing 
to a scarcity of chemicals which go into 
the dyes. Towels will be lighter in tone, 
for dyes must go farther. Irish linens are 
still coming to our shores in limited quan- 
tities, but their prices are high. 








Merry Christmas eating 


Most traditional holiday dishes will still be with us this Christmas. 
But if you can’t get exactly what you want at first, there are plenty 
of tempting second choices. 























SALUTE THE HAPPY MORN—Sonta will have oranges WELL-STUFFED—Plenty of bread or mashed potatoes for the 
and tangerines to tuck into those stocking toes. Big crops from _ stuffing base. Sage is short, but there is plenty of mixed poultry 
California and Florida will be coming to market by then. Alto- seasoning. Celery seed scarce, but dried celery leaves are as 
gether we'll have about 10 percent more oranges than last winter. good or better. es will be enough onions to add a taste zing. 








MAKE A WISH—You want a roast bird for the main course? SWEET AND IRISH—Never a better year for potatoes for 
Probably you can get it—though maybe not exactly what you Christmas dinner. Cabbage may be hard to get. Onions not 
want. Turkeys are about as plentiful as last | pact Roasting plentiful enough for a separate dish. There'll be crisp celery— 
chickens are having a bumper ee Duck and geese supplies but not as much as last year. Should be plenty of carrots. And 
depend on your local market. Roast pork is also a good choice. let those Victory gardens bloom again in tasty vegetable dishes. 
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NO STRINGS—of either popcorn or cranberries. Supplies of 
both for civilians are about what we have in any short-crop year. 
You won't find much cranberry jelly or sauce in glass or tin this 
year. So plan ahead of time to make your own from fresh berries. 





SHARE THE APPLES—so we can all have some. 


Raisins, 
prunes, figs, and dates will be in about the same supply as they 


were last year. A very large crop of lemons coming to market. 








CURTAIN ON TOO MUCH—This third wartime Christmas 
won't be a ‘’glorious day of great Too Much." Have enough— 
but just don't cook or buy more than your family will really eat. 

aste is every bit as unpatriotic December 25 as any other day. 
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THAT LAST NOTCH—Let out your belt for mincemeat or 
pumpkin pie—fruit cakes or plum puddings. But choose just one. 
All these favorites are a little below last year’s supply, except 
pumpkin. There should be more canned pumpkin than last year. 





ABOVE AVERAGE—are all nut crops. 


Filbert crop should 
be the largest on record. Pecans are more plentiful than last year, 
and so are peanuts. The walnut crop is also outdoing last year’s. 








HE’S DREAMING—of Christmas at home. If you can't get 
some special Christmas goody, remember there’s probably a good 
reason. Maybe the men overseas need a supply of it more than 
we do. Or perhaps it is a luxury item dropped to speed the war. 
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Pioneers in the kitchen 


"I | ne ~ Boston’s Food Clinic, first in the world, has 


brought the science of nutrition to the man on 





WHEN Boston, ‘‘land of the bean and 
the cod,’’ ran into a meat shortage 
recently, it turned, not to Beacon but to 
Bennet Street, where its Food Clinic 
has been solving diet problems for over 
a quarter of a century. 

Newspaper reporters sought Frances 
Stern, founder of the clinic, and still its 
Chief. ‘‘What,”’ they asked, ‘‘shall we 
tell people to eat when meat is scarce?”’ 

She told them to write about fish, 
poultry, milk, cheese, beans, peas, eggs, 
and nuts. She told them how to select 
foods that would supply the same nu- 
trients that meat supplies. She advised 
popularizing variety meats, because they 
are cheap and rich in nutrients. 

Front page stories appeared in the press, 
dramatizing meat substitutes, coming out 
with such revolutionary statements as: 
“Nutritionally speaking, liver is more 
glamorous than porterhouse steak.”’ 

Boston read—and ate—and stretched 
its ration points. 

Twenty-five years ago, Frances Stern 
started a Food Clinic in the old Boston 
Dispensary Building to help solve food 
problems brought on by World War I. 
Today, history repeats itself. Food’s 
vital role in the present war is accen- 
tuated a thousand times, and the Boston 
Dispensary Food Clinic is throwing the 
full force of its experience into the fight 
for Freedom from Want. 
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the street for more than 25 years. 


Frances Stern and the clinic she founded 
in 1918 pioneered in a field that has at- 
tained international significance. Based 
on the science of nutrition, their work 
has been effective and far reaching. To- 
day, what began locally is being carried 
forward on a Nation-wide scale. 

Frances Stern began her task in the 
field of social work, teaching nutrition to 
children, to their mothers, and to their 
low-paid, factory-employed fathers. She 
saw the kind of diets many doctors pre- 
scribed for people who came to clinics and 
out-patient wards of hospitals—diets that 
cost every penny a man earned, diets that 


did not fit the food habits he may have. 


brought with him from a foreign land. 
“You can’t pull food—or diet—out of 
life,"’ she maintained. ‘‘You have to 
know the case history of a patient, his 
habits, his income, his emotional prob- 
lems, if any, his work, his family relation- 
ships, and all the fine fabric of his life 
before you can prescribe a diet that he will 
be able to accept and grow strong on.” 
What holds for individuals, holds for 
nations, too—especially in wartime. Then 
diet becomes more than a clinical problem. 
It becomes a sword in the hand of those 
who control supplies. Even countries 
with enough to eat must watch the na- 
tional diet carefully, lest ‘‘hidden hunger”’ 
take its toll from energy and morale. 
World War I gave us the most terrible 
‘clinical demonstration’ of malnutrition 
in history, and this global war is laying 
the groundwork for another. After World 
War I, whole populations were afflicted 
with deficiency diseases. Scurvy struck 
army and prison camps in Germany when 
fresh foods were strangled by blockade. 
Children in Austria became stunted and 
deformed by rickets. Clearly, these effects 
were due not to starvation alone, but to 
shortages of certain foods containing sub- 
stances needed for adequate nutrition. 
Frances Stern had scarcely established 


her Boston Food Clinic, when she was 
called on to serve with the Red Cross in 
France after the armistice. She set up a 
food clinic in the Red Cross settlement in 
Paris to teach mothers and their children 
essential facts about essential foods. And 
after immediate relief needs were met, she 
returned to Boston to take up the job of 
teaching the man on the street to benefit 
from the science of nutrition. 

There, on the first floor of the old Boston 
Dispensary, that had such men as John 
Hancock and Paul Revere as its early sup- 
porters, she taught proper ‘‘food habits” 
to families of all income levels. 

So well did the clinic do its job, that 
the League of Nations turned to it for help, 
when the League’s Health Division ad- 
vised member countries to start public 
health programs for their peoples. 

Representatives from nearly every civi- 
lized country on the globe came to the 
clinic to study applied nutrition and die- 
tetics, and their role in public health. 
These leaders began a pilgrimage that 
many others have followed. From far and 
near, health officers, students, dietitians, 
and doctors of leading medical centers 
traveled to Boston to observe the methods 
of the world’s first food clinic. 

Its work has spread. Today about fifty 
clinics have been established in the United 
States, several in Great Britain, and some 
out-patient dietary work is carried on in 
other parts of Europe and in the Far East. 
In addition, thousands of practicing physi- 
cians, dietitians, teachers, social workers, 
and health officers are bringing to people 
lessons of good nutrition learned at the 
Food Clinic. 


Diet Help for Patients 


The Food Clinic of the Boston Dis- 
pensary cares for about 1,500 patients, 
of 30 nationalities, every year. These 
patients average a total of 7,000 visits 
annually. A staff of 4 dietitians and 1 
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health educator carries forward this im- 
mense volume of work, assisting the 
physicians in the general medical clinics 
as well as special clinics. 

Though it is part of the large Boston 
Dispensary, the Food Clinic on the build- 
ing’s first floor looks more like a homey 
kitchen than a hospital clinic. Blue 
curtains at the window, a Russian samovar 
on the table, Italian pottery and Syrian 
baskets, make it a friendly place. Seeing 
here an appreciation of their native crafts 
and customs, foreign-born Bostonians feel 
no embarrassment when discussing diet 
problems brought on by a mixture of 
baked beans, foreign food habits, and low 
incomes. 

Here’s John Mann, a war plant worker. 
He has been losing weight. Doctors in 
the Medical Clinic found nothing organi- 
cally wrong with him, and referred him 
to the Food Clinic. A trained dietitian 
sits down with him to talk things over, 
while Mrs. Mann sits anxiously by. 

What does he eat for breakfast? Coffee 
and toast and maybe an egg. How long 
does he take to eat his breakfast? His 
wife answers for him. ‘“Three minutes. 
He gulps it down and runs. He doesn t 
eat right, I tell him.”’ 

What about lunch? Usually it’s a 
sandwich at a drug store or lunch cart, 
and more coffee, also gulped. 

His evening meal is substantial and hot. 
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There's thick soup and potatoes and bread 
and meat. But no salad. He doesn’t like 
grassy stuff. He eats at home at about 
6:30 p. m., but shortly afterwards, say 
about 7:30, he gets this uncomfortable 
feeling around his heart. He's worried. 
He can’t figure out what’s the matter. 
The dietitians and doctors can—and do. 
He gets a diet, balanced and nutritious, 


and his wife vows she'll see that he fol- 
lows it in full. What’s more, the diet 


has been planned to take into account their 
income, their favorite foods, and their 
ration books, as well as to give them all 
the food substances needed for health. 

The clinic keeps hundreds of patients out 
of hospital wards. In fact, Boston finds 
it sound economy to run an out-patient 
food clinic like this, for it costs the com- 
munity $6 per day to care for a hospital 
ward patient, but only about $1 per visit 
to care for a clinic case. And when you 
add up the human savings involved in 
keeping people on their feet, with their 
families, and able to earn their livings, 
the dividends become immeasurable. 


Training for Students 

Treating patients is just one phase of 
the clinic’s work. For every thousand it 
helps in Boston, there are countless others 
throughout New England and the world 
who benefit from the training given to 
students of medicine and dietetics. 





Frances Stern, at left, gives a Food Clinic patient special help with nutrition, while 
others study charts and wax models of food portions to visualize how much they should eat. 
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Medical students from Tufts College 
spend part of their third-year clinical train- 
ing course at the Boston Dispensary. The 
Food Clinic’s Chief, Frances Stern, is an 
assistant in medicine at Tufts College 
Medical School, and received an honorary 
degree from Tufts College in recognition 
of her work at the Food Clinic. 

A student who trains here works with 
the patient. She helps get the facts about 
the patient's food intake; studies the gen- 
eral recommendations of the physician; 
interprets to the patient the ‘recommended 
food for the day.’’ She goes farther than 
that. She plans menus, and helps translate 
them into terms of the patient’s own 
grocery Store, his income, food preferences, 
racial customs, etc. She even, if necessary, 
may accompany a social worker to the 
patient's home, to help get things started. 

The student learns to recognize the 
effect of emotions and mental attitudes on 
the appetite. Food Clinic dietitians know 
and watch for this. One mother brought 
her child in for help, because the youngster 
awoke every night with an acute “‘stomach 
ache."’ A physical checkup revealed no 
disease or organic disorder. Investigation 
showed that it wasn’t the food the child 
was eating, but an emotional situation in 
the home that was causing the upset. 
When the situation was relieved, the 
stomach aches vanished. 

However, mental hygiene is but one of 
the many considerations in the Food 
Clinic’s work. Medical students are 
taught to see the relationship of food to 
disease. Physicians in the dispensary’s 
thirty or more clinics refer many cases to 
the Food Clinic for food therapy. 

Not only do medical students come to 
the Food Clinic for practice and study, but 
many practicing physicians frequently 
come in from outlying New England com- 
munities for postgraduate courses at the 
Boston Dispensary. These doctors observe 
the Food Clinic, work in it, and carry back 
a sounder knowledge of nutrition. 

The Food Clinic’s door is always open 
to serve any good cause connected with 
dietetics. The Rockefeller Foundation 
selected it as one of its training centers for 
their Fellows who were to serve in dietetic 
departments in London, Brussels, Vienna, 
Tokyo, Peiping, and other strategic for- 
eign health centers. 

Members of the United States Public 
Health Service, after visiting the Food 
Clinic, urged the organization of similar 
clinics as adjuncts to every out-patient 
medical clinic in this country. Requests 
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for its exhibits and other media of visual 
education come in daily from all parts 
of the United States. 


Educating the Public 


Treating patients and training doctors 
and dietitians are important aspects of 
the clinic’s work. But its third line of 
attack—community education—is as effec- 
tive and progressive as the first two. 

It carries on a continuing preventive 
program, reaching hosts of young and 
old people. Its staff members lecture to 
mothers’ clubs, parent-teacher groups, 
and Y. W. C. A. meetings. Many of 
the leaders of these groups come to the 
Food Clinic for specialized training. 

People who wait their turn at the Boston 
Dispensary don’t sit and twiddle their 
thumbs. Weekday talks on nutrition are 
given to children in attendance at the 
medical clinics, and on Saturday morning 
these talks are given for children of 
school age in almost all the clinics of 
the dispensary. Decorative posters and 
exhibits are placed throughout the corri- 
dors and waiting rooms of the dispensary 
children and their mothers 
have idle moments while awaiting treat- 
ment. This health education work is 
carried out by Miss Stern’s small staff 
under the direction of herself and Miss 
Mary Pfaffmann. 

The teaching methods used in the Food 
Clinic are simple, but scientific. Instead 
of saying to a patient, ““You aren't getting 
enough ascorbic acid daily,’’ he is given 
an interesting chart that shows him why. 





wherever 


bt 


Hundreds of patients in the Boston Dispensary stop to examine 
this nutrition exhibit—an ‘example of the Food Clinic's indirect 
teaching, It supplies directions for making exhibits, too. 
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At the top of this chart, a legend states 
that ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) helps to 
build teeth and bones, helps keep gums 
healthy, helps strengthen the walls of the 
small blood vessels. It also states that 
ascorbic acid is found in fruits (especially 
citrus fruits), in tomatoes, and in some 
vegetables (especially when eaten raw). 

Next it gives a brief table of the ascorbic 
acid needed daily by men, women, and 
children, measured in milligrams. And 
then the fun begins. 

There are 12 little boxes on the chart 
each containing a picture of a serving of a 
food that has VitaminC. There’s half of a 
grapefruit (40 milligrams), one large 
banana (20 milligrams), one green pepper 
(125 milligrams), one saucedish of raw 
cabbage (60 milligrams), and so on. The 
patient lists the ascorbic acid foods he has 
eaten that day, together with the number 
of milligrams in each. Then he adds the 
milligrams to see how close he has come 
to the figure that applies to him in the 
table at the top. 

There are 10 charts like this—1 each for 
carbohydrate, protein, fat, iron, calcium, 
Vitamin A, thiamine (Vitamin B), ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin B, or C), ascorbic acid 
(Vitamin C), and Vitamin D. After a 
person has figured out his food intake on 
the charts, he is well aware of what he 
lacks nutritionally. It’s as plain to him 
as 2 plus 2 makes 4. 

One child came home from a session 
at the Food Clinic and startled her 


mother by asking fer some calcium. 
“Calcium?” 


“Of course,’’ replied the child, from 
the heights of her new knowledge, ‘milk 
has calcium and I need calcium, so please 
may I have a glass of it?”’ 

Is all this “‘propaganda’’ effective? 
One mother said recently that before she 
knew about the principles of nutrition, 
she had no way of placing a true estimate 
on the accuracy of advertisements, printed 
words, or radio announcements. Now 
she finds she can decide which foods she 
should buy, and whether her family is 
using those that protect health. 


Why It Lives 


At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Food Clinic, Frances 
Stern was asked the question: ‘‘Why has 
the Food Clinic lived?”’ 

Her answer charts a course for people 
everywhere who are interested in public 
health. 

“The Food Clinic has lived,’’ she 
replied, ‘““because it meets the needs of 
human beings, and because it approaches 
the problem with understanding. 

“Today, as the result of its experience 
in peacetime, the Food Clinic is able to 
make its service effective in wartime— 
helping men and women in industry and 


in the home; teaching homemakers, 


teachers, students in medicine, social serv- 
ice, nursing, dietetics, and public health; 
making its resources such as materials 
and exhibits available to the community; 
sharing the responsibility of community 
projects; interpreting and assisting in the 
nutrition program of the Government.” 





The clinic's kitchen has milk on hand for patients needing it while 
awaiting consultation. In special cases, patients are taught to 
cook, and shown how to keep all the vitamins in food. 
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( news letter 


November 16.—Tokens will take their 
lace in the rationing scheme along about 
ian, saysOPA. About 500,000,000 
blue and 500,000,000 red ones are now 
being manufactured, and they will be used 
by ie homemaker as change for proc- 
essed foods and meat-fat ration stamps. 
Each token will be worth one point; the 
red will be used for meats and fats buying, 
the blue for processed foods. 
hen the tokens are put into use, all 
blue and red stamps will be given a value 
of 10 points each. If the purchase amounts 
to 16 points, for instance, the consumer will 
give the retailer 2 stamps and will receive 
4 tokens in change. These tokens may 
then be used any time to buy other rationed 
loods in the same group. 


Vitamin C Grows on bushes, believe it 
or not. Many bush fruits—raw, cooked, 
and canned—are high in this vitamin and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture urges 
home gardeners to plant varieties suitable 
lo their areas to improve family diets. 

From a half cup to a cupful of fresh 
raspberries, blackberries, or dewberries 
vill supply 20 to 35 milligrams of Vitamin 
(. This is about one.third to one-half the 
daily requirement of 70 grams for an 
adult. Raw blueberries, red currants, and 
gooseberries also contain sizeable quan- 
tities of this vitamin. 


Coupon Rationing of Coal won't 
become a reality for Americans this winter, 
says OPA. Deliveries are being curtailed, 
however, in order to spread supplies as 
evenly as possible. Householders unable 
to obtain sufficient anthracite to meet their 
immediate heating needs are urged to 
replace hard coal with bituminous coal. 


Wreathed in Smiles, that's the way 
most mothers’ faces will look when they 
realize that all the family’s shoe coupons 
won't have to be spent to keep the kiddies 
shod. A new supply of children’s non- 
leather shoes will be available, ration-free, 
about the first of the year. Children below 
8 years of age will benefit most, for shoes 
larger than misses’ and youths’ size 3 will 
be rationed. 

In spite of the fact the shoes will have 
canvas uppers, they will not be ordinary 
gym or tennis shoes. The soles will be 
made from remnants and other available 
materials, principally heavy woven fabric, 
reinforced with vulcanized rubber. They 
will be suitable for general wear, and should 
supply substantial amounts of extra mileage 
for youngsters... . Other news on shoes 
is that OPA has provided, for ration-free 
sale, small available stocks of gym and 
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tennis soles with canvas uppers. . . . Shoe 
ration stamps which dealers issue to their 
customers for refunds will no longer have a 
30-day time limit, but will ‘be good 
indefinitely, just as Airplane Stamp 1 is, 
says 


The Stretch Has Come Back to many 
of the under garments women can't do 
without. All restrictions on the use of 
elastic fabric in girdles, corsets, combina- 
tions, sanitary belts, garter belts, and 
brassieres have been removed by the War 
Production Board. 


Finders of Lost Ration Books can 
do the losers a good turn by sending them 
back promptly. Just drop the book in the 
mail; there’s no need for postage or to 
enclose them in envelopes. This has been 


brought about by arrangements made by 
OPA with the Post Office Department. 


Dry Beans, Peas, or Soy Grits in 
school lunches make an excellent protein 
base for the main dish of the meal. Whether 
baked, scalloped, stewed, or served in a 
loaf, these legumes are nourishing and 
tasteful. When combined with two vegeta- 
bles, or with a vegetable and fruit, plus 
milk, bread, and butter or margarine, the 
meal will provide one-third of the day's 
food requirements for the child. 


**Menu-Planning Guide for School 
Lunches” contains many suggestions for 
the use of beans, soy grits and other meat 
substitutes. The meals are based on FDA 
requirements for Type A and Type B 
lunches, and all are nutritionally well- 
balanced. In addition, they take into 
account such factors as saving time and 
labor in preparing meals, and making 
ration stamps stretch as far as they must. 
For a copy of the Menu-Planning Guide, 
write to Food Distribution Administration, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


A Consumer Survey is being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census for the 
War Production Board to find answers to 
these questions: (1) Are shortages and 
other consumer problems causing actual 
hardship? (2) What products now in short 
supply are needed most? Is the lack of 
any specific item seriously affecting health 
and morale? (3) Are consumer goods 
being distributed fairly? (4) How are 
consumers fixed for durable goods, such as 
electric irons and washing machines? 


They’re Off the ration list, those little 
jars of jams, jellies, and preserves that 
you've been thinking of sending to your 
service man for Christmas. Jars iin 








last minute reports 


from U. S. 


Government Agencies 


54 ounces or less now have no point value 
and you may buy them without depleting 
your suppl of ration stamps. Jams and 
preserves Metso citrus marmalades) 
over 5% ounces, but not more than 8 ounces, 
still cost 3 points, jellies and fruit butter in 
the same sizes, 2 points. 


Christmas Cards are still to be had, 
but this year’s cards will be slightly different 
from those of a year ago, says WPB. To 
stretch the paper supply there will be fewer 
big cards, fewer heavy ones, fewer with 
paper consuming folds. There will be 
fewer boxed assortments, since the use of 
boxes for nonessential purposes is limited. 
Designs will be fewer, too, and those of 
specialized appeal will be scarce, for fewer 
designs mean less metal used for card 
production plates. 


Consumer Calendar 


Processed Foods.—Green stamps A, 
B, Cin War Book 4, good through Decem- 
ber 20. Green stamps D, E, F good from 
December 1 through January 20. 


Meats and Fats.—Brown stamps G, 
H, J, K in War Book 3, good through De- 
cember 4, L and M good through January 
1. Other brown stamps valid as follows: 
N good from December 5 through January 
1; P good from December 12 through 
January 1; Q good from December 19 
through January 1. 


Sugar.—Stamp 29 in War Book 4, 
good for 5 pounds through January 15. 


Shoes.—Stamp 18 in War Book 1, and 
Airplane” stamp No. 1 in War Book 3, 
each good indefinitely for one pair of shoes. 


Fuel Oil.—Period 1 andj 2 coupons 
all valid throughout December. Inventory 
reserve and change maker coupons also 
valid. Period 1 coupons not valid after 
January 4. 


Stoves.—Apply at your local ration 
board for purchase certificates. 


Gasoline.—A-8 gasoline coupons (3 
allons) good in 17 Eastern States and 
District of Columbia through February 8. 
A-9 gasoline coupons (3 gallons) good 
outside that area through January 21. 


Tires.—Motorists holding basic rations 
only are not eligible for new or used tires. 
Those with total rationed mileage of more 
than 120 miles per month may apply at 
their local rationing boards for purchase 
certificates for used tires and tires made of 
reclaimed rubber. 
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Down Where the Dolphins Play 


There are some young Americans who 
have never tasted anything but beans and 
rice with a little codfish on the side. They 
have never seen snow at Christmas. And 
some of these youngsters have never been 
bothered by a truant officer when they 
failed to appear at school, because they 
have been too poor to go to school. They 
live on a crowded island, called Puerto 
Rico, southeast of Florida in the Carib- 
bean Sea. Since the 7th of December 1941 
they have had to depend upon U. S. con- 
voyed ships for their food. They have 
always suffered from hunger because 
there is not enough food grown on the 
island to feed 2 million people, yet since 
the concentration of German submarines 
in the Caribbean, it is paradoxical that 
there are twice as many children eating 
twice as much good nourishing food as 
before. The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion buys food out of the stockpile of 
supplies and local organizations feed the 
children. School-lunch programs and milk 
stations have been furnishing these Puerto 
Rican youngsters of Spanish descent with 
practically all the food they get during 
the day. Some children receive three 
meals, others just the noon meal, and the 
preschool youngsters are at the milk 
stations when they open at 7:30 a. m. 
waiting for their cup of evaporated milk. 
There are 196,480 children participating in 
the school-lunch program in Puerto Rico. 


It’s in the Box 


Green-growing plants in the house 
this winter can furnish you with herbs 
for flavorful food which you would other- 


wise miss, inasmuch as spices are scarce 
or absent from grocery shelves. Take a 
box at least 8 inches deep, cover the bot- 
tom, in which there are a couple of holes, 
with a l-inch layer of broken stones. 
Fill the box, after screening thoroughly, 
with a mixture of one part sand, two or 
three parts garden loam, an organic ferti- 
lizer, and a little bone meal. Place the 
box before a sunny south window. Care- 
fully put in the young parsley, chives, 
basil, sweet marjoram, and spearmint 
plants. Water regularly. Green chive 
shoots with their delicate crion flavor, 
basil with its taste of clove, the sweet 
marjoram, and the mint of spearmint 
will soon be ready to flavor winter soups, 
salads, meats, cheese, stuffings, fish, poul- 
try, vegetables, desserts, and beverages. 
You will have flavor for the taste, and 
green-growing things to delight the eye. 


Noel, Noel 

In France Christmas tradition requires 
that a shoe filled with straw for the rein- 
deer of Saint Nicholas be placed outside 
the door. After the straw is gone, the 
Saint replaces it with a few presents. It’s 
a good thing in America that St. Nick 


prefers stockings to shoes, because a lot 
of shoes this year wouldn’t be back from 
the shoemaker’s shop in time. Shoe re- 
pairmen are so hard put to find assistants 
to tap on new heels and soles that many 
shoes are added to the avalanche of shoes 
for 5 weeks before they feel a shoemaker’s 
awl. Most of the shoes are women’s. 
Half-sole prices range from preration 
prices to black-market rates for ordinary 
work. Some fixit-while-you-wait shops 
are still clinging to their motto by renew- 
ing heels and lifts, others refuse to do this 
except during nonrush hours. But all 
repairmen are working dawn to dusk 
hours in the greatest shoe-repairing boom 
in history. 


Cotton Doesn't Cotton to 
Consumer 

Cotton rolls off American looms at 
rate of 815 miles an hour—every h¢ 
But consumers get only 30 percent of 
The rest goes to our armed forces. 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps is the wo: 
biggest buyer of textiles, for every sol 
must be furnished with 40 articles ¢ 
add up to 250 pounds of cotton. 
average civilian uses about 20 pound 
cotton each year. Insect netting for 
army in the Tropics as well as in 
Arctic runs to 40 million yards, and 
cotton cloth for barrack bags is enough 
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First Floor Gift Suggestions 

In cosmetics no cream, lipstick, polish 
powder is prohibited—and no colo 
banned, but variety has been cut by 
industry itself. Perfumes are few, and n 
are imported. Most of the popular lea 
ers for gloves are available, but manpo 
is tight and dye controls have red 
color variety. Critical war metals, 
cluding platinum, are banned for jews 
Gold is under this restriction, but stom 
real and artificial, are available for jewe. 
Cowhide needed for shoes is banned 
handbags, but other leathers are being 
without any prohibition in style or co 
If manufacturers can get them, zipp 
may be used. But most handbag init 
have been eliminated through metal f 
ings. Only a small amount of steel 
allowed for umbrella frames, which me 
fewer ribs and more wood. Novelties 
umbrellas have been dropped and ma 
facturers are making one style for men 
one for women. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 

over N. B. C. 12:15 p. m. EWT 
11:15 a. m. CWT 
10:15 a. m. PWT 


Dramatizations, interviews, questions and an 
on consumer problems. Tune in. 


Brought to you by the 
WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
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